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A\rt in the Junior High School 


DorROTHEA SANDERS 


NEW HAVEN, 


Mo?! RN lite with its many radical 
yt le 


changes in manner of living de 
mands changes in our method of prepar 
ing the child to meet it. One of the most 
outstanding of the educational innova 
tions is the Junior High School. This is 
radically different in purpose, methods 
and subjects presented than anything that 
our fathers and grandfathers had or 
needed 
Art is one of che newer subjects found 
in the junior high. Ic has been included 
for the last few years in the grammar 
schools in some places and occasionally in 
the high schools. Ie is still sufficiently 
new, however, for its position to require 
justification. To place it in the Junior 
High School curriculum, consideration 
should be given first to what the Junior 
High School is and what it aims to 
accomplish 
The Junior High School is an institu 
tion of learning fer the child of early 
adolescent age. It is founded on the idea 
that at the seventh grade level, and during 
the next two years, the child is meeting 
new problems which can more easily be 
dealt with where there is a homogeneity 
of ages. It is a means of making the 
transition from the grammar grades to 


CONNECTICUT 


the high school more gradual. Ic also 
should serve as a means to keep in school 
longer those children who would ordi 
narily leave to work as soon as the law 
allows, and to assist in finding the voca 
tions most suited to each individual's 
abilities. No attempt should be made 
here to make the education too final nor 
too much like the work in the senior high 
Ic should rather function as a place where 
the individual who is leaving childhood 
may, through his exploration under 
guidance, be set on the road towards his 
lite goal. 

In considering the place of any subject 
in the junior high curriculum the next 
thing to consider is the importance of 
that subject in life and what the child 
should know in that held in order to meet 
ic satisfactorily in his present as well as 
fucure life. After chat the question is how 
that subject should be caught with refer 


he 


ences to the general objectives of t 
Junior High School 

The need for art in American life may 
be classified under three headings: social 
vocational, and leisure time activity 

Of chese the first, or social, will be of 
vital interest to every child and to every 


person in adulc life. This includes the 
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knowledge of certain art principles which 
will aid in discriminating the beautiful 
from the ugly in any place where design 
occurs. In the home everyone is called to 
make a selection at some time of house 
furnishing, pictures, 
rooms, or design of architecture. Every- 
one is anxious to have the place where he 
lives restful, comfortable, and in good 
taste and has a certain aesthetic satisfac 
tion when he is able to achieve this. Civic 
pride in beautiful parks, streets, and 
buildings should be common to everyone. 
A popular caste for well-designed build 
ings and disapproval of existing ugly 
slum sections will eventually lead to more 
beautiful American cities. Art as a means 


of expression is also at some time 


necessary to every individual. Pictorial 
art came before writing and is still neces 
sary to make certain ideas clear. In design- 


ing a dress, piece of furniture or machine, 


or describing an operation in the field of 


physics, biology or chemistry an ability 
to sketch is necessary. Likewise a ‘‘seeing 
eye”’ or ability to imagine a finished object 
before it is started is an abilicy which 
should be developed through art 

Under vocational, there is a great need 
in American life for more artistic crea 


More 


artists should be developed to make our 


tion in all our industrial work 


manufactured goods attractive enough to 
compete with foreign goods in beauty as 
well as price 
appreciation on the part of the buying 
public will force the manufacturers to 
give this more consideration. The voca 
tions for artists range from sign painting, 
commercial art, draftsmen, and designing 
to the fine arts of sculpture, painting and 


architecture. There is also a large group 


arrangement of 


A further development of 


of craftsmen such as potters, designers of 
metal work and textiles whose success 
depends on a knowledge of art. 

Many people find great pleasure in art 
as a leisure-time activity. An appreciation 
of the world masterpieces makes for more 
enjoyment whether traveling to foreign 
countries or walking through the city 
parks or museums. Often people whose 
vocation is in other fields spend their 
spare time sketching, painting, making 
their own Christmas cards, or designing 
their own clothes. 

At present the position of art in 
education is not clearly defined. There is 
much divergence in courses of study 
Most systems recognize the need for it 
but there is not a clearly marked idea 
of just what should be taught. Being a 
comparatively new subject it has had 
many fads. As there is no uniformity of 
either geographical evironment or ability 
to get materials for carrying on a stan 
and 


dardized course of study there is, 


always will be, a diversity of things 


taught. However, a fundamental set of 
objectives should be established 

In planning che course of study the 
described above 
then 


general art needs as 


should be first considered and 
varied to meet the particular needs of 
the community 

In considering the first or social need of 
art in life one necessarily would include 
this as the major objective of a general 
art course required of all students through 
the grades. This general course should be 
cultural, largely developing appreciation 
with much practice in discrimination. By 
the time the child has reached the Junior 
High School he should have acquired 


some ability to use the ‘“‘tools”’ of art. 
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Exploration of the 
Industrial Professions 





Industrial Arts 





Ceramics Drawing 
(Clay working)] Freehand 
Furniture Mechanical 
(Woed work nq) 
Mefal,Glass | Desiqn 
Stone, Cement Modeling 
Wall paper 
Leather, textile | Crafts 
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Plan for Developing Art Courses in the Junior High School 


Only tha: amount of handwork should 
be required in this course which would be 
necessary to help in his projects in other 
subjects and to help him appreciate the 
skills of others as found in industrial arts. 
Too great an amount of proficiency in 
handwork should not be expected here 
since many individuals of high intelli 
gence have no ability in manual work 
These children are often conditioned 
against art in any form because of being 
forced to do handwork. They are, how 
ever, capable of a high degree of apprecia- 
tion. On the other hand there should be 
enough handwork in this course to enable 
the teacher to discover those with talent 
who should then be encouraged to take 
the optional courses. 

For the other two requirements of life, 
vocational and leisure, special classes 





should be offered under the optional 
courses. These should be open only to 
those who have shown talent. They 
should by no means be vocational but 
rather a means of showing the child the 
various vocations open to the person so 
talented 

There are also many persons of a fair 
amount of artistic abilicy whose major 
interest lies in some other field. These 
children must spend their senior high 
school course doing academic work, pre 
paring for college and later for a pro 
fession. The Junior High School is likely 
to be their only opportunity to develop 
their interest in art as a leisure time 
activity. These people should be en 
couraged to take work where they may 
find pleasure in creating as an adolescent 
and in appreciation throughout life. 
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In planning the Junior High School 
curriculum time allotment is an essential 
factor. With each supervisor anxious to 
emphasize his subject it is often difficult 
to fit everything into the small amount 
of time allowed. The general art course 
need not be more than an hour a week if 
ic forms an integrating part of the whole 
school work. One of the most important 
methods of teaching in the Junior High 
School is the project method. One phase 
of this method requires the construction 
of villages and castles for history and 
liceracure, elaborate notebooks, and care 
fully prepared graphs for mathematics. If 
the art instructor is called upon to assist 
in the preparation of the manual and 
artistic side of these projects the child will 
be obtaining art instruction as a vital 
part of his work and as he will find it in 
life racher than as an isolated subject 

The elective courses, on the other hand, 
should be longer—an hour and a-half or 
two hours at least for each period. This 
would allow time to prepare and clean 
materials properly and work in a leisurely 
and careful manner withthe object of high 
grade results. These courses should aim 
to develop ideals of fine craftsmanship 
which is sadly lacking in our modern 
American life. If this ideal is instilled 
early in his life the young artist will find 
his work much easier in vocational classes 
where he will later work 

To develop a full course of study would 
require a careful study of environment 
and materials atc hand. The main objec 
tives being established uniformly, che 
subject matter could be left to the dis 
cretion of the art supervisor or instructor 
who should be well trained in education 


as well as art in order to see his subject as 


a part of the whole system of child 
development rather than as a subject to 
be taught 

The accompanying diagram suggested 
by a similar one in “An Introduction to 
Art Education”’ by William G. Whitford, 
will show the material, or subject matter, 
to be included in the general art course 
with emphasis on the appreciative value 


} 


rather than the vocational. The elective 


courses may be based on those fields in the 
left- and right-hand columns. One partic 
ular subject might be isolated as domestic 


| 


and household arts for girls only, and 


mechanical drawing tor boys, a common 
New 


several of these could be combined as a 


practice in Haven Preferably 


course—‘‘Industrial Arts’’ for all subjects 
in the left column, or “Fine Arts’’ for 
those in the right. In view of the explo 
ratory idea of the Junior High School, cal 
ented children should be encouraged to 
elect both of these at different times which 
would be possible if electives were 
presented in the eighth and ninth years 
with a chance to change electives in the 
middle of the year 


“a oe 
The following suggestions should be 


feasible 
sth year—General art course (talented 
discovered 
Sth year General art course all 
students 
Fine Arts—% year—talented 
students 
Industrial arts 4% year—tal 
ented students 
goth year—General art course—all 


Optional—fine or industrial 


arts—same all year 


If che industrial art course were chosen 
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by the child who is not continuing to 
Senior High School for the whole year he 
would have an opportunity to try out his 
abilicy in different industrial art fields 
By the end of che ninth year he might 
look for a position working under a sign 
painter, draftsman, or in a pottery factory 
where he might learn the specific work 
required, knowing that his ability is of 
the type needed there 

On the other hand, if during his eighth 


1 


vear he finds his talents more in the held 


of fine arts he could continue in the ninth 


| 


finding the specific type as presented in 


the fine arts course. If painting is his 
torte he should be encouraged to take a 
high school course in painting and draw 
ing with the object later to attend an art 


school specializing in that field. If archi 





WINTER CAMP 7 


PUPIL UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF 


A BLOCK PRINT DESIGNED AND CUT BY A SEVENTH < 
GRACT 


' ' ae ' 
tecture 1S more CO Nis lik Ing and avdllity Ne 


will know chat he is to rake more work in 


high school in mechanical drawing and 


mathematics to prepare him for 
architectural school 

Ic is dificule to judge all the outcomes 
desired in any subject but especially those 
in the appreciation of art. It may be 
possible to prove that the elective course 
are realizing their aims if che art scho 


better prepared ¢ 


receive these pupils 
continue the work, or if the industrie 
find the young workers entering with a 
zeal for creative design and a desire 
re ult Ol 


fine craftsmanship lhe 


general art appreciation course may only 


1 ] 
indirectly be seen througn a vrowing 


popular demand for more beauty 


everything that touches life 





RADI 


MARTIN ALBANY NEW YORK 
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THESE OBJECTS WITH DECORATION INSPIRED BY NATURE ARE FROM THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF AR IN THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE MISS ELY TALKS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 
NATURE IN DECORATION 
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Outdoor Beauty as Indoor Decoration 


CATHERINE BEACH 


NEW 


UR homes are full of flowers and 
plants used as decorative motives 

When we observe the paper on our walls, 
the patterns on our rugs, the designs on 
silk and print dresses, the china on our 
dining-table, we see now indispensable 
plane life is to decoration in modern 
homes. By studying plant forms as design 
in our homes and in the homes and 
buildings which we visit, our appreciation 
of Nature’s beauty as a motive for home 
decoration will develop 

In ancient days they delighted to make 
objects which resembled the flowers, trees 
and fruits known and loved by every 
body. They shaped vases, dishes and 
jewelry like well-known plants 

Today in America we are using plant 
and tree forms as designs for things in the 
home—for wallpaper, dress materials 
couch covers, rugs and tableware. Ic is not 
necessary to be an old-time Egyptian 
living away back in the early centuries in 
order to design flower and fruit patterns 
Modern boys and girls in many American 
schools are holding interesting exhibitions 
of their work 

The rose has always been a favorite 


on fabrics, as well as in the garden, 
and they are a popular decorative design 
for tableware. For furniture upholstery 
carnations, peonies and chrysanthemums 


vie with the rose as a favorite flower in 


Ey 


YORK 
design. Strawberry and violet plants 
thistles and holly sketched by designers 
decorate wall tapestries. The iris, purple 
and gold, or silvery white, reigned as 
flower of royal beauty in France and still 
is a great favorite for ornamental em 
broideries on silk hangings and dress 
fabrics 

Fruits and vegetables are attractive 
motives for design and have always been 
thus used, for example: big round cherries 
sculptured on a little red French box of 
amaranthe wood, a Chinese jadeite vase 
cabbage 


realistically shaped like green 


leaves, pears in bas-relief on a German 


beaker. The grapevine design is used for 
gowns and tableware; cucumber and 
potato plants are effective as wall 


tapestry designs 

Living trees may serve as models for 
designers who paint and embroider them 
for home interiors. Bamboo, sycamore 
cactus, cypress, elm, and olive are often 
used. The tree motif is frequently seen 
on ,panels, porcelain and tapestries, it 
Oriental, European,and American homes 
It is used in both its antique and modern 
adaptation 

Nature in the outdoors inspires us with 
the purpose to perpetuate her beauty as 


When 


homes as 


design for objects in our homes 


nature’s forms decorate our 


designs for wall and floor coverings, for 
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upholstery and tableware, we learn to 
know them better. This inside decoration 
increases our love for outdoor beauty 

By practice we learn to distinguish a 


beautiful design from one which is noc 


artistic. We acquire the abilicry to make 


our homes attractive, not necessarily by 
’ J 
expensive things, but by those which 


interpret Nature according to the princi 


ples of good taste 





WINNER OF 1934 FOREIGN SCHOI ARSHIP CHARLES LINDSAY OF WEST NEWTON, MASSA 
CHUSETTS WAS AWARDED THE FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED ANNUALLY BY 
VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART TO A THREE-YEAR STUDENT IN THE PAINTING DEPARTMENT 
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Lines in Design 
A Unit for High School Art 


~ 
+ 





A 


INSTRUCTOR OF ABe, § 


© ENJOY beautiful lines in art and 
nature was the purpose of a unit in 
The 


The 


line presented in a general art course 
unit took four weeks of class time 
students were required to take art, which 
means that there was little special calent 
in the class 

One must see lines in nature and art 
One 
must produce lines in order to appreciate 


lines in the products of others. With these 


before one can appreciate them 


two ideas in mind, the unit was divided 
into two kinds of activities: (1) activities 
of seeing lines; (2) activities of producing 
lines 

The students were encouraged to see 
lines in three different ways 

1. Slides showing beautiful line in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture from 
all periods of art history were used. Two 
full periods were devoted to the showing 
and discussion of the slides 

2. Exhibits of good line in photo 
graphs clipped from newspapers and 
magazines were pinned on the bulletin 
board. Underneath the pictures hung the 
sign ‘‘Look of Beautiful Lines.’’ Soon the 
children brought in similar clippings 
Then their own exhibit was arranged on 
the bulletin board. Later their pictures 


were pasted in their notebooks. 


INDBLOM 


GAL! 


HIGH SCHOOQOI CHICAGO, 


INOTIS 


3 i very other day tor three Ww eeks Ol 
3 


the period, the students wrote a short 


hve-minute test This exercise or test 


consisted of a brief description of good 


lines which they had seen in the last 


forty-eight hours, together with a small 
Che 


sketch of these lines 


tests were 
gathered together into a small folder 
labeled ‘Idea Book”’ or ‘‘Sketches.’’ The 


ideas in the book were often used for mor« 
ambitious work done later in the course 
A few examples of the written part of 
these exercises are given below 

“Walking through the park during this 
time of year | saw the trees which are 
bare and the grass which is all brown 
The lines look kind of unhappy 

A sketch of a 


accompanied this observation 


most unhappy tree 


‘“l saw good lines in a butcher shop 


window. Chickens were hanging down 


by the neck. There were hams and bacon 
There was a nice fat pig in the window 


a very round one. The counters were full 


of delicious meats [he people were 


coming to and fro There were very 
cheerful lines.”’ 


A sketch of 


was at the end of this paper. 


| 
a crowded butcher shop 


“I saw beautiful lines in the audi 


torium today. The stage of our school 
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has curved, vertical and horizontal lines 
that are excellent.” 

A very simplified sketch of the main 
lines of the stage finished this paper. 


The students’ first experience in pro 


ducing lines was the drawing in line of 


anything they liked in the school. Even 
before this experience the students had 
noticed the different kinds of lines and 
had noticed that simple lines were more 
effective. Their first drawings were not 


unusual—only fair line arrangements 
The best ones were hung on exhibit 

After this first experience, more works 
of art were examined by means of slides 
The students saw that lines could express 
They discovered that certain 


Hori 


zontal lines expressed peacefulness; dia 


feelings 


lines expressed certain feelings 


gonal lines expressed action; curved lines 
expressed gracefulness 

Their second experience in creating a 
line pattern was the drawing of lines to 
express a feeling. Only one picture was 


N lost 


interested that they made two drawings 


’ 
required. , children became so 


expressing different feelings. The calented 


children created three or four ‘feeling 
pictures.”’ 

Ac the end of the four weeks a sym 
posium on line was held for two periods. 
During the first period the children sum- 
marized in open class discussion all they 
had learned about line. They found that 
they knew that (1) lines were to be seen 
everywhere; (2) there were many kinds of 
lines; (3) different kinds of lines could 
express different feelings; (4) simple line 
arrangements were best. At the end of 


child 


information for his 


the period each wrote his own 
summary of the 
notebook 

The second period was spent in dem 
onstrating how the knowledge learned 
line could be 


about used in choosing 


clothes, shoes, hats, furniture, automo 
biles, pictures, houses, and advertise 
ments. Illustrative material for this type 


of lesson is difficult to get and difhcult to 
use In this instance, good and bad 
examples were drawn on the board while 
the children watched. The pictures from 


which the sketches were taken were 


pinned on the bulletin board 
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MAKING DRAWINGS SUCH AS ARE SHOWN ABOVE WAS 


PART 


OF THE 


TRAINING 
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THESE ARE SOME OF THE CARICATURES MADE OF YARN BY EDNA A. DICKEN S PUPILS DO 


yot RECOGNIZE THESE CELEBRITIES’ THEY ARE DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, BERNARD SHAW 
WILL ROGERS, AND MAURICE CHEVALIER 
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A. Yarn About Celebrities 


Epna A 


NSTRUCTOR Ol! LR I PUBI 


NEW 


1¢ 


DICKEN 


SCHOOI NO 74 BUFFALO 


YORK 





MAHATMA G 


HI 


mental 


children of a race, by 


in cl 


nature 
gymnasts ve sphere of 
business, but generally inartistic graphi 
cally, confront me throughout the school 
year 

One effective medium for expressing 
pregnant realities and worldly wisdom 
was received with some real enthusiasm 
The Junior High School children accept 


with great interest ““‘Who’s Who”’ of the 


ANDHI AND GRETA G 


ARBO WILL SURELY BE RECOGNIZED 
present era and therein lies the core of this 
project 

First of all we discussed the outstanding 
facial of that 


characteristics eccentric 


Mahatma Gandhi. The class was in 
formed that ‘‘the most should be told in 
the fewest possible lines in this particular 
problem.”’ This point led to exaggeration 
of prominent features, thereby creating a 
caricature 
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Only half the face was sketched on 
paper measuring 9 inches by 12 inches 
folded; the other half was simply trans 


Next, 


fully traced onto poster paper and chen 


ferred. the whole had to be care 


outlined with vari-colored yarns, using 
paste 

After this problem was finished, the 
students were instructed to choose a 
famous person of their own interest for a 
similar caricature. String, thread and odd 


bits of yarn were brought from home and 





a 
~ . td 








THE HUT OF 
rRATED 


4 SAVAGE PROVIDED AN ORIGINAI 
THE DESIGN WAS MADE BY DOROTHY E 


the most interesting plates were evolved. 


Such Will 
President Raymond Knight, 
Bernard Shaw, Leopold Stokowski, 
John Barry 


persons as Rogers, Ex 
Hoover, 
Greta 
Douglas Fairbanks, 
and many others 


Garbo, 
more, Gloria Swanson, 
were depicted in these caricatures 

The project proved very interesting 
received enthusiastically by 


and was 


instructors, visitors and students since it 
had popular appeal and educational cor 


relation as well as novel characteristics 





MOTIF FOR THE SILK MATERIAL ILLUS 


WILSON 4 PUPIL OF ETHEL TRAPHAGEN, 


NEW YORK 
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Time Element and Questioning in the A\rt Lesson 
and Summaries, | ests, and Grading 


MaRION GRAFFAM 


FORMER ASSISTANT DIREC 


Illustrations used in chis article are loaned by H 


Director of Art 


HE school curriculum which allows 


more than seventy-five minutes a 
week to a class for art work is unusual 
It is with the purpose of aiding the 
teacher in the most efhcient use of this 
time that this article is 


short given 


written. One sometimes visits an art 
class and observes one or two pupils 
passing out certain material to a group of 
forty, irrelevant material on the desks, 
irritating physical conditions, poor sitting 
postures, disorder, lack of interest, and 
uncertainty on the part of the children as 
co just what work they are expected to 
accomplish during the lesson. All of these 
factors tend to waste valuable classroom 
time and lessen the efficiency of the work 
The art instructor who finds teaching the 
smoothest and the results of her teaching 
the most satisfactory is the one who, 
recognizing the value of the time element 
in the art lesson, determines the factors 
important in time saving and ways and 
means to meet these factors. These ele 
ments and suggestions as to a definite 
way of meeting them will be discussed in 
some detail 

Tut 


rERIALS 


Ma 


The handling of materials in the 


Errecrive HANDLING Of! 


art lesson is one of the most important 


ror 


Des Moines Public Schools 


MILLER 
OF ART, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Estelle Hayden, 
Des Moines, lowa 
elements in time saving. We find it 


accomplished by teachers in various ways 
Sometimes it is planned and executed by 
the children. The writer feels chat it 
should be carried out by a definite routine 
and that the development of this routine 
to be most effective, should be made a 
classroom project based upon the necessity 
for quickness and order and the develop 
ment of the child. The handling of ma 
terials is an activity with a real motive 
through the planning and execution of 
which certain desirable attitudes and 
abilities in group co-operation or good 
citizenship may be developed 

Taking the handling of materials as a 
classroom project, the teacher develops 
with the children efficient methods of 
procedure in the collection and distribu 
tion of supplies and handling of desk 
material. When children plan an activity 
they understand it and are interested in its 
effective execution. It is suggested chat 
the teacher direct this planning with the 
children during specific time set aside for 
that purpose in order that the art periods 
may not be broken into. Suggestions as to 
methods of handling materials follow 

1. We 


advantageous to place all of the materials 


have found it usually most 
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on the desks ready for use at the beginning 
of the lesson. They will then be on hand 


when needed and no interruption for 


passing will occur. Of course there are 
exceptions to this which will have to be 


determined by necessity and circumstance 


2. The distribution and collecting of 


materials may be carried out by a 


definite monitorial system. There may be 


circumstances which would make ic 
advisable for the teacher to pass or collect 
an article, but there are few instances 
The difference in the weight, size, and 
shape of material makes different methods 
of distribution advisable. While paper 
may be passed by placing a pile on the 
front desk of a row and letting each child 
take one and hand the remainder over his 
shoulder, the scissors which have sharp 
points and are bulky might better be 
handled by one child 

3. If desk materials are required for a 


lesson, it is suggested that the teacher 


instruct the children at the beginning of 


the period as to the ones necessary for the 
work. This may be done orally or by a 


written list placed on the blackboard. If 


the children are accustomed to the latter, 
the oral repetition of the list is sometimes 
avoided. 

4. The lesson should be stopped in 
sufhicient time before the end of the period 
for careful preparation and organization 
of desk materials and collection of sup 
plies. 
period for this purpose than others. A 
painting lesson requires considerable time; 


Some lessons require a longer 


a lettering lesson requires much less. A 


time limitation or counting by the 


teacher often facilitates the process and 
speeds the routine 
THe REGULATION OF THE Physical 


Conpitions. No present-day educator 
disputes the importance of the influence 
of physical conditions in a classroom upon 
the efficiency of the pupils and teacher 
We have all seen instances of slow work, 
irritability, and unrest in a classroom as a 
result of bad air, high temperature, and 


We shall 


call attention to those particular ones 


other unhealthful conditions 


which have a vital effect upon the time 
element in the art lesson with suggestions 
as to their regulations. 

Ventilation. Temperature. Lighting 
The special teacher of art who enters a 
different room for each lesson has an 
advantage over the teacher who does all 
of her work in the same room, in sensing 
the physical situation in the room. It is 
easier to determine the temperature and 
lack of vitality in the air when entering 
a room than after being in it a short time 


We 


through continual practice, could almost 


were told of an educator who, 
always determine the exact temperature 
when entering a schoolroom. If these 


features need changing, this special 
teacher will probably find it most time 
saving to regulate immediately che 
conditions herself or direct a pupil to do 
so. Since the special art teacher who has 
an art room and the regular grade teacher 
who has her own art work both have 
entire charge of the regulations of these 
features in their rooms, they should plan 
a definite routine for this purpose which 
will make it impossible for the room to 
get into an unhealthful condition 

Seating. The desks and seats in a room 
should be arranged if possible in such a 
way that direct light will fall over the left 
shoulders of the pupils and the seats 


should be adjusted to the statures of the 
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A ROMAN FESTIVAI WORKED OUT IN THE FIFTH GRADE OF THE WILLIARD SCHOO! 


DES MOINES, IOWA A PROJECT SUCH AS THIS IS OF REAL INTEREST TO THE CHILD, AND IS A 
LESSON ?Pic*T IMPOSED UPON HIM 
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children. The placing of each child in 
the room should be determined by the eye 
sight, the near-sighted ones in the front 
seats and the far-sighted ones farther 
back 
Posture The 


hygiene class is the one in which correct 


writer believes the 
posture should be discussed at length. If it 
is not taken up there, however, it should 
The 


position of the pupil should be a natural 


be discussed in some other class 


one in which all the organs of the body 


may function properly After the 
importance of correct posture has been 
brought to the realization of the child, all 
of the 


helping him make it a habit 


teachers should co-operate in 


ODERLINESS OF SURROUNDINGS. This is 
a condition the effect of which is perhaps 
not realized so clearly as that of the ones 
previously mentioned, but one which 
should be carefully considered and regu 
laced. The psychological effect as well as 
the physical inconvenience ensuing from 
disorderly surroundings is detrimental to 
work. Many poorly arranged pictures on 
the wall, disorderly tables and desks tend 
to produce unconscious irritations and 
confusion. Some people are more sensi 
tive to this than others. Ac the beginning 
of each period all irrelevant materials on 
the desks should be replaced in an orderly 
The 


keeping of an orderly room is a vital class 


way by the necessary art materials 


activity through which the first principle 
of design-order may be taught 

Tue Marntrenance or Goop Orper 
witHIN Group. Natural good order based 
upon standards of which the children feel 
the conscious need is an essential to 
ethcient work in the art lesson as in any 


other lesson 


Tut Work 


When the pupils in a class know that they 


AssIGNMENT OF DeFiNiT! 
will not be held responsible for the 
accomplishment of specific work during 
the lesson or are uncertain as to just what 
the assignment is, valuable time is 
wasted. 


must decide, first, the definite activities 


In order to avoid this the teacher 


which should be accomplished in the 


lesson, basing her decision upon her 
knowledge of the working ability of che 
class, and second, definite methods to 
employ in order to insure the work being 
carried out 

Suggestions as to methods which have 
proved effective are as follows 

1. To define definitely in the introduc 
tion of the lesson the work to be accom 
plished during the period. The teacher 


may end her introduction with che 
words, ‘“Today we shall plan our illustra 


tions.’ This gives the child a definite end 
for which to work 

2. To check the class at intervals 
throughout the period and a short time 
before the close of the lesson in order to 
regulate the work and keep the class 
together. A teacher may say five minutes 
before the materials must be put away 
“We have only five 


minutes more to 


work. How many more will have to 
work a little faster to finish today?”’ 

3. To require the few who do not 
finish with the average to accomplish 


| 


1¢ work by a specific time 
4. Torefuse to accept unfinished work 
In this decision we are assuming that 
the lesson taught is pedagogical in every 
way. One has only to observe a lesson 
imposed upon the children to see valuable 
time wasted 
We lesson Is 1n 


helieve that if che 
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accordance with the fundamental aims 


and principles of art education, the 
material handled efhciently, the physical 
conditions taken care of, orderly sur 
roundings kept, good order maintained 
within the group, and the work definitely 
assigned, that chere will be che minimum 
of time wasted in che art lesson 

Tue RELaTion of 


QUESTIONING TO 


rue Art Lesson. Because questioning is 
the most generally used of any method in 
lesson development, it is one of che first 
difhculties a beginning teacher confronts. 
If che instructor keeps in mind four simple 
conditions which underlie good question 
ing, her problem will be simplified. They 
ire as follows 

1. The general functions of question 
ing and the specific functions to accom 
plish purposes in different parts of the 
lessons 

2. The definite preparation by che 
teacher for questioning 

3. The knowledge of and attention co 
the technique of questioning 

4. Skill on che part of che teacher in 
planning questions and meeting class 
responses through questioning 

These conditions will be briefly dis 
4 ussed 

There must be che knowledge of che 
general functions of questioning and the 
specific functions to accomplish purposes 
in different parts of the lesson. The general 
of 


This reaction may be, 


aim of any question 1s, course, to 


obtain a reaction 
in terms of educators, one of fact, one of 
appreciation or recall, of comparision, of 
judgment, etc., dependent upon the aim 


of the lesson. Thus a series of logical 


‘See “‘A Brief Course in the Teaching Process" by Ce 
Its Aims and Methods,” Levi Seeley, Ch 


See a “Brief Course 


“Teaching 


in the Teaching Process"’ by Ge 


questions should direct thought through a 
series of reactions to a logical conclusion 
The specific aims of questions in the 
different parts of the lesson show variety 
In the preparation of the lesson the 
questions usually aim co recall past experi 
ences or information necessary for the 
introduction of the new subject matter in 
the lesson and to stimulate interest and a 
desire for further knowledge. In che 
presentation, they shape thought into 
developing and applying the new subject 
matter—the experiences and information 
for which the lesson is planned. In the 
conclusion, questions may summarize and 
organize the knowledge gained and 
determine the benefit derived 

There must be definite preparation by 
the teacher which includes several factors 
She must, first, determine the reactions 
desired through questioning. This will 


guide her to the formulating of che 
leading’ questions in the lesson, in che 


of 


characteristics of good questioning must 


developing which the following 
be considered 

1. Questions should be simple, clear 
concise, and stated in the child's language 

2. Questions should be presented in 
logical oder.* 

The types of questions to be avoided 
expressed in terms of educators are as 
follows 

1. The question that can be answered 
‘‘no”’ and which does not 


with ‘‘yes’’ or 


stimulate much thought. Example, ‘‘Is 
the wren’s bill long?’”® 

2. The question which does not require 
much thought. Example, “Is the palm 
cree tall or short?” 
rge Drayton Strayer. C! 
VII, page 111 


rge D. Strayer Page 114 
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3. The compound question involving 
two in one 

4. The complicated question 

5. The illogical question. 

6. The indefinite question which may 
begin with ‘‘How about?”’ 

7. The question ending in “*What?”’ 

8. The pumping question.’ 

There must be definite knowledge of 
and attention to the technique of ques 
tioning, several of which points are 
based upon the assumption that the 
recitation is primarily a place for group 
thought.’”” 


l A 


should be secured without calling che 


fair distribution of questions 
names of the children in a uniform order 

2. Each question should de directed to 
the class as a whole for the purpose of 

This will 
the pupil's 
name after the question has been asked 


stimulating group thought 
necessitate the calling of 


and sufficient time given for thought 

3. A question should usually be stated 
only once. 

4. The pupils should recite to the class 
rather than to the teacher and should 
express themselves in good English 

5. Individuals should not be pursued at 
the expense of class time.* 

There must be skill on the part of the 
teacher in planning questions and in 
meeting classroom responses effectively 
This requires three qualities as expressed 
by Samuel Chester Parker. They are 
‘clear thinking, a keen sense of relative 
values, and skill in expressing questions.’”* 

Because questioning is perhaps the 
most generally used method in lesson de 


velopment, due to its effectiveness where 
used rightly, the teacher should make 
every effort to develop the ability to 
formulate excellent questions and to 
meet the classroom responses advantage 
ously. At first this can be accomplished 
only through thoughtful conscious effort 
in her lesson plans. Later good question 
ing will become an unconscious habit 

SUMMARIES AND Tests IN Art. A sum 
mary or test in art should be a unit of 
work as educational as any other type of 
lesson and based upon the same principles 
as that of any other subject. The condi 
tions under which a summary or test is 
of value are three-fold as given in che 
following discussion 

There must be the realization that a 


summary or test should be the outcome of 


one or more definite needs—needs of 
pupil, of the teacher, or both. The 
child’s needs which may be met by a 


summary or test are as follows 

1. The clarifying or reinforcing of the 
data developed in a unit of work—the 
clinching of the new points in the lesson 
This may be done either through a dis 
cussion, including class criticisms guided 
by the teacher clearing up misconceptions 
and better organizing the material, or by 
the application of the data gained to a 
new problem. To illustrate che first 
method, the clarifying of data through 
class criticisms, consider a lesson in 
which the elements of pleasing spacing 
have been developed through the design 
ing of a book cover on which the title 
author’s name, and decorative unit have 


been placed. The notebook covers are 


iSee “Classroom Management” by William Chandler Bagley. Ch. XIII, Page 211 
‘Methods of Teaching in the High School” by Samuel Chester Parker. Ch. XX, Page 469 
Ibid. Page 470 

‘Tbhid Page 474 
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FIRST GRADERS O! THE 
CIRCUS FRIEZES TECHNICAI 


SABINE SCHOOL, 


UPON INTEREST 


complete. The teacher places all che 


results before the class for view and 
numbers them. She says, ‘Pick out a book 
cover which you think has interesting 


spacing in the arrangement of che units 
and tell what principle of pleasing spacing 


has been considered in its plan.’’ As the 


covers are selected and the elements of 


good spacing, i.e., the grouping of unics, 


distinctive margins with che larger at che 


bottom, etc., are brought out, che teacher 


lists those given on the board. Or the 
teacher may say, ‘Pick out the covers 
which show pleasing grouping of the 


units on the cover, the ones which have 


variety with unity in che space divi 


sion,’ etc. By either method che points 


developed in the unit of work are clarified 


and reinforced To understand che 


second method, the clinching of new 


points in a lesson through the application 


of che data gained to a new problem, we 





DES MOINES 
STANDARD Ol 





THESE 
FORMS RASED 
IN RESULTS AND ABILITY OF CHILDREN OF FIRST GRADE AGI 


IOWA CUT-PAPER 


ATTAINMENT 


MADE 
IN CUTTING OF 


refer to an art appreciation lesson in which 
Japanese prints have been studied and an 
for beautiful 


appreciation sequence or 


flow of line developed. The teacher may 
place before the class numerous pictures 
uninteresting in line 


interesting and 


quality, and ask che pupils co select chose 
which lack that interest. The last method 


ot conducting a summary or test LS 
constructive in thar 1C introduces a new 
element 


child of 


how much he has developed his abilities 


2. The determining by che 


and capacities during the unit of work 


This 


through the application of the data gained 


may be accomplished — usually 


to a new situation 
The 


through a summary or test as follows 


teacher's needs which are met 


1. The determining as to whether che 
children have gained the desired subject 
whether it be 


matter, appreciation, ex 
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pression, technical skill, or form drawing 

2. The determining whether or not the 
pupils have the abilicy to utilize and 
apply the subject matter gained in new 
problems.! These needs may usually be 
met through the same summaries and 
tests which meet the needs of the pupils 

There must be definite preparation by 
both teacher and pupil for this type of 
lesson. The teacher must be conscious of 
her definite aim determined by the needs, 
select the important points or principles 
in a unit of lessons to be clarified or 
applied, be assured that the class is aware 
of the need for a summary or test before 
starting a new unit of work and determine 
the method to be used, taking into 
consideration the type of work to be 
reviewed and the grade in which the 
summary or test is to be given 

The pupils must be conscious of a 
need for a review and a sense of responsi 
bilicy for the use of the knowledge and 
principles gained in solving new problems 

There must be a definite method of 
conducting the summary or test. The 
most effective methods are as follows: 

1. Class discussions and criticisms by 
the pupils guided by the teacher organiz- 
ing and clarifying the data gained. In 
discussions of this type ‘‘good points”’ 
should be brought out. 

2. New | problem data 
An illustration of this method 


involving 
gained. 
was stated previously. 

3. Oral questions and answers 

4. Written questions and answers 

5- Questions to be answered in draw 
ing or construction. The old type of 
pumping summary or test requiring a 
statement of the material in exactly the 
same form in which it was given and 


‘See ‘‘A Brief Course in the Teaching Process"’ by Ge 


-orge D. Strayer 


involving no new constructive element 


is not usually vital in that ic seldom 


develops the capacities of the child o1 
aims in this 


accomplishes legitimate 


type of lesson. The teacher may accom 
plish her aims and learn whether or not 


children 


way 


the 


and 


the have developed in 


desired through summaries 
tests which are also an outgrowth of 
needs of the child and which will give che 
child something constructive. It is to be 
hoped chat the old pumping review 
which is imposed in a unit of work for 
the teacher's benefit will be gradually dis 
carded for the constructive test given for 
the child’s benefit as well as the teacher's 
The constructive test grows naturally out 
of a lesson or unit of work and leads to a 
new problem 


The 


tests, by which the results of art educa 


working out of standardized 
tion may be measured, has been started 
and is a vital contribution to education 
The Thorndike Test was among the first 
Since, the Kline-Carey Drawing Scale, 
the Christiansen Appreciation Tests, and 
the Whitford Tests have given valuable 
help. Informal tests, based upon these, may 
be worked out by the ingenious teacher 
Ar! 


many art 


GRADING THE WorK OF THI 


We 


teachers have had the experience of the 


LESSON. wonder how 
author in feeling that the grading of 
work in the elementary school is a burden 
which has to be lived through many 
times during the year, a cask of hazy 
doubrful 


questionable importance. It is indulged in 


origin, of purpose, and of 
because of the necessity of sending report 
cards home once a month or semester for 
the parents to witness. We wonder how 
many have questioned consciously or un 


Ch. LX, Page 101 
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consciously whether the amount of time 
grading is 
We 


many teachers have had this experience, 


required for spent most 


advantageously believe a great 
and, like the author, have not taken time 
to think the problem through because of 
all che many seemingly more important 
duties. The first question which we may 
ask is “Does grading accomplish any 
direct or indirect benefit to the child—the 
aim of educational 


fundamental every 


activity?’ If not, we assume that it is a 
If ic does, we 
“What are 


tions under which it is a real 


waste of time to grade 


may next ask, the condi 
value in 
education?” These conditions will be 
discussed 

There must be definite knowledge of 


| 


the objectives of grading First, each 


child has certain latent abilities, che 
development of which will bring to him 
the greatest opportunity for service and 
industrial happiness and which will make 
him of the most use in the community 
Secondly, each child has certain capacities 
which are more limited, in the develop 
ment of which 


sympathetic help is 


needed. The grading of a limited amount 
of selected work showing the result of che 
child’s mental and manual activities gives 
the teacher and parent a knowledge of the 
special abilities of each child, che thorough 
development of which will resule in 
helping the child to live his life fully and 
helpfully, and likewise a knowledge of 
those capacities which are more limited, 
in the development of which the child 
will need sympathetic help 

There must be definite preparation by 


the teacher She must first realize these 


Mar Mag Syst Harold 


fundamental aims of grading and the 
elements which should be considered in 
grading art work with these aims as the 
basis for There are 


judgment cwo 


important elements, i.e., the degree in 
which the definite problem of the lesson 
has been met by the child and the techni 
cal standard of attainment for each grade 
which has its real basis in the interest 
and ability of the children of that age 
The working out of standardized tests in 
drawing and appreciation to determine 
the results of education has been started 
There is a big opportunity for work in 
this field of art education. Third, che art 
teacher must select for grading the amount 
and type of work which will best help her 
judge the abilities of che child 

There must be a definite system of 
grading,’ if the desired resules are to be 
the minimum ol 


accomplished with 


a clear 
The 


hav e a 


work Che teacher should have 


standardized scale* for grading 


symbols of this scale should 
definite word meaning® based upon the 
aims of grading. In a large school system 
a standardized scale should be used-——each 
term of which has the same meaning in 
the minds of all che teachers 

There must be the use of the knowledge 
gained through grading by the teacher and 
parent as a means to an end. If the end of 
the grading is the mark on the monthly 
report card, little help for the child has 
If che resulc leads che 


d 


develop his special abilities and to meet 


been accomplished 





teacher intelligently to help each chi 


his difhe ulties W hich are due tO weaker 


capacities, the grading of work is of 


definite educational value 


P | 
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A\n Eye-opening A\rt Exhibit 


Vera L 


ALLEN 


MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS 


HY not make our kindergarten 

art exhibit show unquestionably 

some of the development that takes place 

in our children during the kindergarten 

year? With this aim in view we carried 
out the following procedure. 

In September each child was asked to 

" “a flower,”” and “‘a 

man.’ These were dated and carefully 

filed away. As newcomers entered the 


draw ‘‘a house, 


class during the year each was asked to do 
likewise. In some cases, at entrance the 
child proved to be in the first art stage, 
merely manipulating the are materials 
with no apparent idea of form, as in the 
September drawing of a house by 
Adelaide. Others were in the second 
stage—the symbolic, in which the draw 
ing is not recognizable by anyone other 
than the artist, as in Nora’s flower done 
in September. But even in September 
some of the children were already ap 
proaching the realistic stage, as was Helen 
An observer might guess in looking at 
Helen’s September drawing of a man that 
she meant to draw a human figure 

But the real enjoyment, and for many 
the real surprise, came in the spring when 
each child was again asked to draw “‘a 
house,”’ ‘‘a flower,’’ and ‘‘a man.”’ What 
growth and what learning had taken 
place! Adelaide was no longer in the 
manipulative stage. She had even passed 
beyond the symbolic, as her March 


drawing of a house shows. Nora had 
passed from the symbolic into che 
realistic, and even somewhat beyond that 
where she drew not only flowers that one 
could easily recognize, but flowers with 
an arrangement and form tending toward 
the beautiful and the really artistic. And 
Helen, too, had advanced. Who ever 
could mistake that she had intended to 
draw a human form (though not a man)! 

Another finding was of decided inter 
est Even in the early art stages an 
individual style was developing. Ade 
laide’s was shown in her choice of color 
She used brown and purple both in Sep 
tember and in March—evidently a favor 
ite color combination of hers. Nora's 
flowers, both in September and in March 
were circular and not made of separate 
petals as were some of the children’s 
drawings. With Helen, hair and arms 
received considerable interest in both the 
earlier and later drawings. Some children 
who drew very delicate figures in Septem 
ber, though they had made considerable 
progress, still drew delicately in March 
Others whose ‘‘men”’ had curly hair in the 
fall, likewise had curly hair in their later 
drawings 

In design work, also, improvement 
was evident—even astonishing with some 
of the children The accompanying 
illustrations suggest the development that 
took place. Recall Nora’s flower done in 
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A Mouse’ 


“A FLOWER” 





THE DRAWINGS ON THE LEFT ARE THE CHILD S FIRST ATTEMPTS TO DRAW THE 
GIVEN OBJECTS THOSE ON THE RIGHT ARE DRAWINGS BY THE SAME CHILD 
APTER SIX MONTHS TIME VERA I ALLEN OF MELROSI MASSACHUSETTS, 
CONDUCTED THIS INTERESTING EXPERIMENT WITH HER KINDERGARTEN CLASS 
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September, and notice the entirely original 
design she made later in the year—beauti 
ful in both color and arrangement. In the 
kindergarten we had emphasized the 
following general principles for design 
work: 1. Make coloring smooth and 
Have things balance. Aside 


from these two general principles there 


clear. 2. 


had been almost no teacher direction in 
There 


had been merely an abundance of good 


design work throughout the year 


art about the room (varied from time to 
time as new interests developed); ample 
opportunity for free expression in different 
art media; and what is perhaps sometimes 


neglected, considerable time for spon 


taneous and mutual criticism of art 
work—‘‘Why do you like Herman's 
work?” “What is good about Doris’s?”’ 


‘How could George make his more 


interesting?”’ However, criticism was 
carried on only while interest was keen 

never forced—and always in an encourag 
ing 


opportunity to be his own first critic. 


way. Also, che artist was given 
This was true also in the representative 


drawing, when such questions were 
asked as, ‘“Can someone else tell that you 
meant that for a flower? | thought it was 
a balloon. Why?” or “Could that man 


“Could that woman carry pack 


see?”’ 
ages?”’ or “Is that house all dark inside?”’ 
should the eyes, arms, or windows be 
omitted. 

These drawings were exhibited ac- 
cording to developmental groupings 
The drawings of the younger children 
were together and those of the more 
mature children by themselves. Each 


March drawing was hung directly beside 


‘In most of the work, large sheets of paper had been used 


onvenience in publishing have been cut down 


its mate which was done in September.' 

In spite of our plan for the exhibit the 
children had not been deprived of taking 
their work home during the year when 
interest in the particular creation was 
keen. It was only the early examples and 
work at the end of the year when the 
children were consciously working to 
make something as their contribution to 
the exhibit for their mothers and fathers, 
The 


children had the happy and valuable 


that was,held, and then joyously so 


experience of sharing in a common enter 
prise, and of unselfishly doing something 
for others. It had also been a real eye 
opening experience for them! They were 
very happy to see how much better work 
they could do than they had done in 
September ‘when they were litle’; and 
they were conscious, too, of their work 
in relation to that of others of their own 
age—a real stimulus to further growth! 

The parents were enthusiastically happy 
too, in seeing “‘with their own eyes’’ that 
their Florence and their Jimmie had really 
progressed. And what an eye opening 
experience for each mother and father to 
see their child’s improvement in compari 
son with the improvement made by other 
children of his age! One mother who had 
been urging that her under-age child be 
given special permission to enter the 
kindergarten group ahead of time never 
again mentioned the idea. She had seen 
for herself that innate development and 
training had to go hand in hand to 
produce results. 

And for the teachers it was a satisfac 
tion to see the results of their efforts 


during the year, and to know beyond a 


These were displayed full size in the exhibit; but for 








i 
$ 
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PURPOSEFUL DESIGN 


AND SYMBOLIC PERIODS 


POURTH 


MANIPULATIVE 





THE PRODUCT BECOMES MORE INTERESTING 


THE FIRST TWO STAGES OF CHILD ART 


THIRD 
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THE FIFTH STAGE OF CHILD ART 
HARMONY OF COLOR 


MELROSI 


doubt that each child had improved. They 
had had the opportunity during the year 
to see objectively some of the strong and 
weak points in each child’s develop 
ment—by comparing their work from 
time to time with the examples on file 


all 


exhibit had a still more far reaching 


In addition to these values the 


outcome—that of producing, and dis 
playing to the public, objective evidence 
of some of the real growth and develop 
ment that had taken place through our 
kindergarten and art training 


ADVANCED PURPOSEFUL DESIGN SHOWING 
THESE EXAMPLES ARE BY KINDERGARTEN 


BALANCH 
PUPILS OF VERA I 


AND 
ALLEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The exhibit was not complete, how 
ever, without at least one (and in many 
cases several) pieces of industrial art work 
by each of the children. These also were 


arranged in developmental groupings 
The work done by the youngest children 
being in the more nearly symbolic stage, 
was placed together, while the more ad 
vanced work of the other children was 
grouped by itself. This included work in 
wood, clay, and cloth—work that was 
the result of both individual and group 


projects 
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Our Progressive Valentines 


FE pITH 


ART rt 


— EN, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and the half-dozen or 
more special days scattered through the 
months of our school year are guideposts 
along the way many teachers travel in 
working out projects and planning lessons 
for their art periods. Every month has at 
least one of these days. Little February is 
richest of all with three. It is one of these 
that our small folk love best of all 
St. Valentine’s Day 

This seems to be the children’s day even 
more than Christmas. They love their 
valentines. They get a great many thrills 
when making their love missives; more 
thrills when their handicraft is sent to 
little friends, doting grandparents and 
other fond relatives, with a grand climax 


the 


Valentine Box 


the 
in their schoolroom is 


on February fourteenth when 
opened and little postmen deliver its 
content. 

We grown up school folk like the 
valentine time partly because the children 
love it so; largely because it comes at mid- 
year and is no longer just a guidepost, but 
a milestone telling us just ‘“where we are 
at.’” As we watch busy fingers measuring, 
drawing, cutting, pasting, we know 
whether they have gained skill, accuracy, 
neatness; whether their owners have 
gained confidence and courage for creative 
thought, individualiry and self-expres 


sion; whether that ‘something accom 


ACHER, 


McCoy 
NEWARK, OHIO 
plished, something done’’ has earned for 
us more than just one happy night’s 
repose 

An old adage reads, ‘Satan finds much 
It is 
seldom we hear about old Satan these 


mischief for idle hands to do.” 


days, though we hear much about the 
Lirtle folk 
carry home ideas, plans, materials for 


employment of leisure time 


their valentines. These furnish occupation 
for their leisure and ofttimes encroach on 
that of older members of the household, 
who watching the youngsters at work 
become interested themselves, and through 
suggestion and help, lead small workers 
into doing other, perhaps better, things 
Sometimes they lead themselves into 
handicraft, satisfying and purposeful, if 
not gainful 

Any ties binding together home and 
school are good ones. Through some of 
these our progressive valentines came into 
being. The start in each grade was a big 
heart cut from a six-inch square of red 
construction paper 

Even the tots in the first grade made 
their own squares by laying one sheet of 
six-by-nine-inch another 


paper acrOsSs 


and plying scissors at the crossing. It is a 
lot more interesting to do this than to 
receive these made by the paper cutter’s 
deft strokes. Then, coo, it is part of their 
training for efhciency to have them do 
everything possible for themselves 
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Careful directions and a little practice 
soon made our folk master craftsmen in 
the art of heart cutting and any scrap of 
colored paper, no matter what its size 
and shape, became transformed into a 
heart accumulated 


Everyone quite a 


collection—big ones, little ones, and 
those betwixt and between 

Stepping up into second grade our red 
Litcle 


buttons, pencils and scissors were the 


hearts developed scalloped edges 


CUT-PAPER HEARTS BY PUPILS OF EDITH MCCOY 
BY THIRD AND FOURTH GRADERS AND 








tools used. Here, and in the first grade 


teachers and children together worked 


out combinations and decorations, while 
the red heart went onward and upward 
into third grade. Here, a big tulip 
came into bloom in the center of each 
heart, with a long leaf filling space on 
each side. A half-inch border penciled 
around the heart served as a frame to hold 
flower and leaves in place when scissors 


cut within it leaving them a silhouette 





, NEWARK, OHIO. THE TWO ABOVE ARI 


THE TWO BELOW ARE BY SIXTH GRADERS 
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Hearts and tulips both go into fourth 


grade. Scissors have more work here 
Not only do they cut around flower and 
leaves but within them as well, and a 
stencil-like posy framed with a scalloped 
border emerges. A darning needle doing 
service in these scallops gives a semblance 
to the lace-edged ones the children admire 
and long to buy when they see them 
displayed in downtown windows 

This lace edge moves upward with the 
heart and the tulip into the fifth and 
sixth grades, becoming a little more 
elaborate perhaps with its advancement 
The tulip blooms have doubled now 
There is one on each side of the heart, 
their leaves bending to fill space in a 
pleasing way. Sixth grade folk, older, 
wiser, more skilled, we crust, tuck in a 


liccle heart or two, adding interest to the 


design hearts and joy to their own. In all 
y ] 


grades we used larger manila or gray 

hearts for mounts. Later we used manila, 

either cream or gray, with red mounts 
Our valentines pleased us. We want to 


We like the 


progressive idea and have cried it out on 


try more of them some day 


other projects with happy results 

Art for life's sake is the aim and pur 
pose of art in the public schools. Some of 
these special days have almost world-wide 
celebration; some belong to our nation 
alone; some of them come to us through 
tradition and custom. Whatever their 
origin, by recognizing them and giving 
them place in our work, we broaden the 
interests and lengthen and deepen chan 
nels of thought for these pupils of ours; 
we add to their happiness, and happy folk 


are good folk to live among 


George Washington Exhibition 


Marie V 


SUPERVISOR OF ART 
HE celebration of the birth of George 
Washington was turned over to the 
art department of our three grammar 
schools A series of exhibitions was 
arranged in which each classroom por 
trayed some incident in the life of che 
first President. Everyone attending che 
exhibitions found them very instructive 
There was an outgrowth of regular art 
activities 
These exhibitions resulted in an awak 


Ne WU 


including working benches 


ening interest in the art department 
equipment, 


A N H 1A TT 
BOGOTA, NEW JERSEY 
and cools, were purchased for che 


classroom 

One thing the first grades did was to 
make furniture of orange boxes. Some of 
this furniture was painted; and one class 
papered the chairs with figured wall paper 
to resemble colonial furniture. The out 
standing work in the second grades was 
the horses they drew and cut from wood 
One 
further than this and made ‘‘ Washington's 
Stable ac Mr 


The third grades showed 


with coping saws class went 


Vernon.’ 


‘Betsy Ross 
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A MODEL OF MT 
VISION OF MARIE VAN HIATT, SUPERVISOR OF ART, BOGOTA, NEW JERSEY 


Making the Flag.’’ Large dolls were 
dressed for the table and 
chairs were made from wood, and a flag 
was very neatly sewed. One third grade 
also made a wooden model of Mc. Ver- 
Not only was the building itself 
reproduced, but the grounds around as 
well. 


characters, 


non 


Washington at Valley Forge was very 
cleverly shown by the fourth grades. One 
class made a large blackboard drawing, 
and another made the snow scene with 
dolls dressed in shaggy clothes, a fire, 
cannons, etc 

One of the interesting things in the fifth 


VERNON, MADE BY THIRD GRADERS UNDER 


THE SUPER 


grades was a frieze showing ‘‘Surrender 
This was made on a 
large piece of unbleached muslin. The 
background was painted with powder 


of Cornwallis.” 


paint. Cornwallis’ and Washington's 
men were cut of oak tag, white silk was 
used for the trousers, kid gloves for boots, 
red velvet for the English soldiers, and 
blue for che American troops. Pictorial 
maps showing Washington's marches 
were made in some of the other fifth 
grades. 

One of the sixth grades had been 
“History of 


studying the Costumes.” 


They made cardboard figures from twelve 
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ROOMS AT MT VERNON REPRODUCED BY STUDENTS OF 
MARIE VAN HIATT, SUPERVISOR OF ART, BOGOTA, NEW JERSEY 
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co fifteen inches in height. Then, with the 
help of various colors of crepe paper and 
scraps of material, they made the cos 
cumes for the cardboard figures. Another 
class took the “‘Homes of Washington.” 
Blackboard drawings and notebooks 
about the homes were made 

The rooms at Mc. Vernon were repro 
The North 


Lodge Gate was made by the special 
class and placed in the entrance. An 


duced in some of the classes 


attractive four-posted bed was made of 


four orange boxes and white crepe paper. 
The feature of the main hall was a large 
staircase made of cardboard. Two other 
rooms were the dining room and kitchen 


Both rooms contained fireplaces, tables 


and chairs, dishes and utensils made of 


clay 


An assembly program was given in 





A VALENTINE 
PUPIL OF BELOIT, KANSAS. 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


with each of these chree 


The 


grams were puppet shows by the seventh 


connection 


exhibitions feature of chese pro 


and eighth grades. The pupils wrote the 
plays which centered around the life of 
Washington. They also made the stage 
backgrounds and made and operated the 
puppets. The plays were all given in two 
acts, then a minuet dance of the puppets 
was given between acts 

On the whole, we considered these 
exhibitions very successful, not only as a 
display for the parents and friends, but 
We 


realize that our business is to encourage 


also as an incentive for the pupils 


this art expressicn of our boys and girls 
not only for their own happiness and to 
make their lives richer, but as an economic 
asset. ‘What we want in our nation we 


must put in our schools.”’ 





MARJORIE DANIELS A YOUNG 


MARTHA HEIMAN, SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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A\n Echo from Tony Sarg and the Fair 


GERTRUDE 


ARI IN rHE MCCASKILI 


COLLEGE, 


rRAINING 
SUPERIOR, 


UNTHANK 


SCHOOL. STATS TEACHERS 


WISCONSIN 





AN INTERESTING WAY TO USE 


ID you see them at the Fair too? They 

were tucked away in one of those 
A. & P. Carnival booths 
lictle creatures, riding 


Such cunning 
frogs or other 
quaint mounts and painted in a gorgeous 
riot of harmonious color. Enchanting 
glories to place upon a child’s bookcase, 
dresser, or desk. And wooden beads were 
used for wheels! An idea here to make 
use of that box of beads kept tucked 
away among supplies for so long. 

We bought some of the charming 
things and sent them to some kiddies we 
knew and went back for more, but alas, 
they were all gone! But they had given 
us an idea as no doubt they did you when 
you saw them. We cold our seventh 
grade about them and had them draw 
several fat ellipses into which they were to 
fic frogs, turtles, bears or other animals 
fairies or other 


ridden by goblins, 


SCRAPS OF WOOD DISCARDED BY 


THE MANUAL 
TRAINING CLASS IS DESCRIBED BY GERTRUDE UNTHANK IN THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE 


No 


nounced protuberances were permitted as 


imaginative creatures very pro 
the problem was to fit the figures into the 
ellipses with little loss or addition of space. 
Meanwhile the belt ordered for our jig 
saw had not arrived and our problem was 
how to induce these eager youngsters to 
instead of these 


wait trying to 


figures out of the splitty three-ply pine 


Saw 


with the little coping saws, the blades of 
Suddenly an 
inspiration came! There were those odds 


which break so easily. 


and ends of scraps which had seemed of 
liccle value but ‘“‘too good to throw 
Did we have enough of these? 
A hurried visit was made to the 


away.” 
No! 
manual training room of the college and 
from the floor and scrap box enough addi 
tional pieces were salvaged to supply our 
need 
When class assembled we 


next the 
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“How 
imagination do you have? We are going 
to find out.’ 


were ready for them. much 
An intriguing scrap was 
held up. ‘“‘Who sees any resemblance to 
any living creature of any sort in this 
Several 
We cold them their problem was 
co fic the creature to the wood without 


piece of wood?” hands were 


raised 


any sawing. They must fit che pattern of 


the creature to the space instead of fitting 
a space to their pattern. Some of the 
hands went down but one continued to 


wave excitedly. ““Want to try it?” “Yes.” 


We told him to make several tracings of 


the shape on his paper and try different 
figures and color combinations until he 
had something that pleased him 

Another piece was held up and eagerly 
claimed, another and another, until more 


than half the class was supplied. The re 
mainder came in groups to the table and 
selected from what was left. After all 


were supplied there were a few exchanges 
but not many. Some caught the idea at 
once but there was much puzzled study 


Billy 


looked to see what John and Sarah were 


and figuring on the part of others 


doing and decided he wanted a piece more 
like theirs. He returned to the table and 
searched among the pieces left, tried two 
or three but finally took his first one back 
to his desk. He then proceeded to draw a 


“But 


we remonstrated, “‘It doesn't fit 


very life-like bear on his paper 
Billy,” 
your wood.”’ “I can’t make it fit and | 
like this bear.”’ “Oh, yes, you can make 
it fic. Just keep trying and you will get a 
good idea soon.”’ Billy sulked for the rest 
of the period and came lagging into class 
the next day 


by the others he had 


Soon, however, inspired 
‘“clicked’’ and was 


absorbed in the drawing of a very cocky 


and attractive figure. By this time the 
idea had swept the class and they were a 
busy and happy group 

You who work with junior high school 
youngsters know their keen desire to do 
things with their hands—to ‘‘saw things 
out.”’ In this problem chat desire was 
restrained for the purpose of developing 
ingenuity in fitting design to space and 
any sawing would have defeated our 
purpose 
care for spaces which would ordinarily 
have been sawed out and they responded 


Their ingenuity was taxed to 


by making these a part of the design in 
imitation of water, sky, or ground. Their 
inventivenness was a source of admira 
tion to each other and a pleasure to watch 
There was, of course, some imitation of 
each other’s ideas but even these called for 
individual adaptation as no two pieces of 
wood were identical in form 

As this problem progressed the class 
became so interested that they asked if one 
of the college art classes might not be 
invited to come over and judge the 
finished product. They selected their own 
committee to extend che invitation and 
arrange for the time convenient to the 
college class and were happy when che 
class promised to come 

Points for judging were determined as 
follows 

1. Originality in selection of figure 
suited to that particular piece of wood 

2. Skill in adapting che figure cto che 
peculiarities of the shape selected 

3. Selection, harmony, and brilliancy 
of the color scheme 

4. Qualicry of workmanship of the 
finished product 

Upon seeing the finished work dis 


played che eighth grade asked if they 
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might not have the privilege of judging 
the pieces and were given this opportunity 


as an experience in appreciation 


The seventh grade themselves asked if 


they might also vore as to which they 
thought the best and defended their own 
choices vigorously and intelligently when 
the decisions from the older groups were 
announced to them. The results of these 
various judgings were most illuminating 
and on the whole rather gratifying as 
indicating growth in appreciative under 
standings. We are endeavoring in all our 
estimates of the work co permit pupil 


evaluation commensurate with their own 


experiences rather than superimposed 
adult standards. We hope that this 
procedure will develop artitudes and 


appreciations founded upon their own 
experiences in working out problems in 
various mediums and materials 


These fascinating figures completed 
the pupils went back co cheir original 
problem of figures ‘‘a la Tony Sarg’’ with 
renewed interest and enthusiasm and 
each sought to improve the spacing and 
they had 


Altera 


arrangement of the figures 
drawn before sawing them out 
tions showed that they had profited from 
the difficulties they had ehcountered and 
striven to overcome as they worked out 
the improvised problem 

We wish you could also have had the 
fun of judging the results of this use of 
apparently waste material Such in 
figures as the ‘‘Pirate,’’ che 
Wee, 


tail’’ (as che owner said), 


triguing 
‘“Freshie,”’ ‘‘Pee except for the 
chewing in all 
probability his master’s best shirt, you 
would surely have enjoyed 

You'll be 


surprised at the fun and happy results 


Try this problem sometime 





THIS PLAYFUL LITTLE DOG WAS INSPIRED BY THE ODD-SHAPED PIECE OF WOOD ON THE LEFT 
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Five Valentines to Make 


Epitrn M 


FREESTONE, 


OpenworkK VALENTINES 


KE RE are a few suggestions as to what 


may be done with red valentine 
hearts, or with red construction paper 
Make skeleton hearts as shown in lower 
drawings a, b and c, then mount birds, 
fish, animals, butterflies, etc., upon them 
Perhaps the easiest thing to do is to cut 
illustrations from the beautiful colored 
advertisements 
paper to back of advertisement to cover 
lettering. Weight well and let dry, then 
cut out and mount on skeleton heart 
Valentine A. Cut out heart until it is a 
Use 


colored cut-out for parrot, or sketch on 


mere skeleton, as shown in a 
paper and color with water colors or 
crayons in bright orange, green, and blue 
The parrot says, 

This bird wants a Valentine, 

A love with eyes so true; 

She's thought, and choughr, and chought 


But nobody SUITS but you! 


A robin, or some other bird would do 
equally well for che valentine by changing 
the line that begins ‘‘She’s thought’’ co 
‘“He’s thought,” etc. In fact, any of the 
lines may be juggled to suit the bird or the 
chought 

Valentine B features fish. Several small 
fish could be used in place of the large one 
The lines that go. with the fish are, 

I’ve been a fishin’ 


And oh 


I’ve been a wishin 


Paste a plain piece of 


Jewett 


ALIFORNIA 


I've been wishin’ something fine 
Ic’s chat you'd be my Valentine 
Valentine C declares, 
| deer ly lov € you 
Will you be mine? 


I'll ery and be worthy 


My fair Valencine 


The slips of paper with che lines 
written upon them are enclosed in tiny 
envelopes and clipped to the valentine 
Small envelopes are easily made from 
plain writing paper. Pull used envelope 
apart and use for pattern, cutting down 
until ic is quite small. Seal envelope by 


pasting wee red heart co flap. 


Lotuieop VALENTINI 


Small friends will enjoy this valentine 
and older ones will get a chuckle out of it, 
Coo 

Cut figure six inches call from chin 
cardboard, as shown at A. Cut one hand 
loose from body at dotted line x. Fold up 
at elbow along dotted line y. This gives 
the hand holding the lollipop. Finish 
figure as a boy when intended for a girl, 
and as a girl when intended for a boy 

Print the words “‘] am stuck on you,”’ 
right underneath the lollipop. Dampen 
lollipop and stick to face, then wrap 
and 
The 


stick may have to be shortened to fit the 


rubber band or cord around stick 


hand, so valentine will stay together 


hgure 








lon | 
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Waving Valentine. 


Make strong envelopes of butchers 
paper for mailing these valentines 

By making figures of heavy cardboard 
and putting prop at back, these valentines 
make good place cards 


VALENTINE DecorATIONS 


Figure 1. Make paper strip chains and 
suspend hearts at intervals. Use red, or 
red and white combinations 

Figure 2. String hearts with twine and 
they will not tear out so easily. Make 
them with valentine colors 

Figure 3. Valentine streamer. Fold 
paper as shown at 3-A and cut on dotted 
lines 

Figure 4. Heart and Arrow decoration 
Cut two, and paste arrowheads together. 


Spread hearts to stand upright. 





WavING VALENTINI 


Cut out small figure. Make movable 
arm as shown in back view. Fasten arm 
to body with small paper fastener (see A) 
Attach pull string to arm at B. Cut heart 


on fold. Inside write the lines, 


Hoo hoo 
| love you truc 
Take chis heart of mine 


And be my \ ile nctine 


Paste heart to figure, and the valentine 


iS ready to wave [or atcention 


TRAILER VALENTINI 


Honk, honk, down che line 
Comes a four-wheeled trailer; 
Ic’s bringing you your valentine 


Oh, please accept this Heare of min 
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Cut crailer on fold of paper. Out 
| line wheels with compass, or cut 


from different colored paper and 




















paste in place. A gold heart with 
black lettering, or a red heart with 








gold lettering, looks good in the 
trailer Write the lines given at 
beginning inside the trailer. 








Trailer Valentine. 





LOLLIPOP 
VALENTINE 


























HERE IS A VALENTINI THAT CHILDREN WILI ENJOY MAKING hit COMICAI HA 
STRONG APPEAI AND WI WILI GUARANTFEI THAT THE WHOLE CLA WILI VOR 





ENTHUSIASTICALLY ON THIS VALENTINE PROBLEM 
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MODELS OF MT. VERNON CONSTRUCTED BY BOYS OF THE SIXTH GRADE, SARAH MCCARROLI 

SCHOOL THE MODEL WAS FOUR AND ONE-HALF BY ELEVEN FEET, BUILT TO A SCALE OF 

ONE-HALF INCH POR EACH FOOT OF ACTUAL SIZE CONSTRUCTED UNDER THE DIRECTION 

OF MARY MACGARVEY, MANUAL ARTS TEACHER MRS. GENEVIEVE HELMER, SUPERVISOR 
OF ART, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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A CABIN CONSTRUCTED WITH PAINTED CRAFT PAPER WALLS. FURNITURE MADE FROM TREES 

BROUGHT BY CHILDREN FROM NEARBY WOODS. HOOKED RUGS MADE BY GIRLS THE PROJECT 

ORIGINATED FROM INTEREST CREATED IN WASHINGTON BY MRS. HAZEL GORDON, GRADI 
ENGLISH TEACHER, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Short Handle 


Tongs 


Kettle 


Cricket Skittle 





SILHOUETTE DRAWINGS OF UTENSILS ALWAYS FOUND AROUND A COLONIAL FIREPLACE 
SILHOUETTES CUT FROM BLACK PAPER MAY BE USED IN MAKING BOOKLETS ON “‘COLONIAI 
Lire’ 
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i) Problems For Special Days th 


*Lincolns Birthdays 
Vernet J. Lowe 


A Lincoln Booklet 


= F . a yiwen 














x am 
A aA 






































b"xQ"“sheet Bookcover made Chimney tr door may 
Folded on long from sheet of be drawn, & cabin 
diameter-Patiern 9“xi2" paper folded may be colored. 
for cover. on short diameter. 


ZN 
ae) | 


ceeewe su ected A study of Finished 
Lincoln sigggei or pasted booklet 

in book , or oh 3 cle yg used as 

a scrap book or for writing a story of Lincoln. 





























Easy way to form 

initials. : — These 

might be ‘wad in 

¢ booklet or for 
eaeinael . a 

4a x 3 for Seek a ay. 












































EVEN VERY YOUNG CHILDREN WILL BE ABLE TO MAKE A LINCOLN BOOKLET 
WHEN SHOWN HOW BY VERNET J. LOWE OF HIGHLAND PARK ILLINOIS 





